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The Burial of Aaron.—a LecEND, 
[From the 


Arabic.] | 
(Concluded) 


The sun rose on the verge of the wilderness. || 
The vapors rose up and were dissolved. The 
host of the strangers suddenly spread before the 
What words of man shall tell the grandeur 
of that sight? As far as the eye could reach,the 
wilderness was covered with life. 
masses of warriors, each of whom would have 
made an army, were in motion. Thesymmetry 
of their encampments filled the eye with the sense 
of beauty—the vastness of their numbers over. 
whelmed it with the sense of power. In the cen. 
tre of each of their hosts rose a standard of collos. 
sal size, waving to the air, and glittering with the 
emblem of the tribe. Hundreds and thousands 
of smaller banners, of every rich color of earth | 
and sky, shone among the tents and the moving 
lines ; spears numberless as the ears of the har- 
vest corn, flashed to the sun ; all was life, splen- 
dor, and power. Butin the centre of all stood 
an object, on which, even distant as it was, 1} 
could not glance without an involuntary and in. | 
describeable awe. It was a large and lofty tent, || 
separated from all others by a wide interval. As | 
the sunlight struck upon it, [| could see its work. 
manship was worthy of princes—that its curtains | 
were of royal dyes, and its pillars of gold. At 
length a slight smoke ascenaed from the summit 
of this magnificent tabernacle. It was the in. 
cense of the morning altar ; and instantly the). 
whole mighty multitude burst out into a hymn of || 
transcendant harmony. Its words were simple |. 
but sublime. ‘They told of the unwearied mercy 
which had brought the people from the dungeons | 
of Egypt, of the resistless power which had van. | 
quished man and nature before their steps, and of || 
the boundless love which had bestowed on the |, 
sons of their father Abraham the inheritance of 
a land of peace, a career of endless triumph,and | 
the promise of blessings in which all the nations | 
of the earth were yet to own the victory of the || 
King of Israel. 

As I looked on this moving nation, I felt tha | 
the days of ruin to Canaan were come; and that | 
the strength of their cause was irresistible. In ] 
the advance of the vanguard to the region of the | 
hills, I was found where I had laid mysel' down 1 
to die ; and was carried to the chieftain of the ti 
tribe. I expected to have atoned for the rashness || 
of my attack, by being instantly transfixed by his | 
But 1 had formed too dark a conception 
I was surrounded 


eye. 





Countless || 








| 





spear. 
of the character of the people. 
by looks of wonder, but looks of compassion.— 
My feverish lips were refreshed with water that 
tasted to me sweeter than the dew which falls || 


ness, and stood gazing with looks of terror and 


|low moanings on the sky. 
the meridian, the clouds in tenfold volumes sud- 
|| denly rushed to the centre of the vault, and formed |; 


had seen his last draught of water sink into the |, 


\tremities of the desert, the depths of earth and 
the clouds, roused every heart and eye. 


the camp ; all within its range instantly died,— | 


host broke up its encampment to pass the moun- | 
tains. But great changes were first tocome. | 
The morning had been one of the loveliest of || 


But towards noon the sky grew tur- | 


the spring. 
bid, volumes of clouds gathered in the east, and 
light short gusts of hot wind began to blow. The || 
herds which lay round the tents exhibited restles. | 


As the sun reached 


a canopy of lurid and melancholy effulgence || 
round his orb. Below, the desert began to heave 

as if with an earthquake. Whirlwinds rose and | 
fell, gathered up the sand in sudden hills, and 
then scattered them in the air. The heat was 
now intense ; and, while water became at every | 
moment more important to life, the skins hung 
on the camels and oxen burst with the heat, and 
the huge water-jars split into fragments before the || 
The distress now grew evident and uni- 
versal. The cattle rolled in the dust overcome || 
with the fire of the atmosphere. The warriors || 
dropped their lancers. The cheerful sounds of || 
the camp had sunk insilence, broken only by an} 
occasional wail from some unfortunate being who }, 





eye. 


sand. ‘The air grew darker and darker still, and || 
the heat more consuming. At length, a wild 
sound, that seemed to come at once from the ex. 


A uni. 
versal howl of fear and agony echoed and re-ech. 
oed the name of the ‘Samiel,’ the poison wind : 
the fiery breath of the wilderness. From the 
couch where I lay panting, I casta glance to. 
wards the horizon. The sight was now horrible. 
The whole extent of the desert seemed to be ri. 
sing into the air. Immense sheets of sand, that) 
in the fierce light looked like sheets of white |' 


flame, rose and hung high above the prostrate | 
millions of Israel. ‘The rolling of the billows of 
sand below, was like the dashing of the ocean 
But the blast was Jike the 
a 
fie 


on a mountain shore. 
vapor of a boundless furnace of molten iron. 
long the summits of those billows, rang long lines 
of blue malignant flame, like endless serpents, || 
shooting a thousand different ways, forked, ven. 
omous and irresistible. The wind of death had || 
I had often heard of the deadly streams | 
of the Samiel. But all that 1 heard was tame, 
to the visible horror of the destroyer. It shot 
forth divided into thousands of swift and gleam. 
ing points, like the discharge of arrows from an 
Arab army ; but those were shafts of fire, points 
armed with a poison whose slightest touch with- 
ered up every fount of life. Wherever the blast 
came, it cut its way through the whole length of 

















come. 





its track was a long line of corpses. | 


display its nature. And as they gazed on the 
clouds of fiery sand which rolled far up the gor. 
ges of the mountains, they looked on them as 
signs that the barriers of Canaan were guarded 
by avenging deities. The disk of the declining 
sun covered wiih pale and livid hues, instead of 
the gold and purple of the west, seemed to them 
the menace of a land where their only posses. 
sion was to be the grave. As they pointed tothe 
corpses already festering in the feverish atmos. 
phere, they cried out against the rashness which 
had brought them into a land of fire. At length, 


‘the murmers became universal ; tossing their 


weapons, and raising their hands wildly to hea- 


_ven, the whole host burst into once fierce cry a- 
_gainst their great leader. 


The night feil in serene 
The skies showed no trace of the tem. 
The stars shone in glory, like 


beauty. 
pest of the day. 


flames lighted in the watch-towers of heaven.— 


But the serenity of the skies had not reached the 
bosoms of the people. From tent to tent wailings 
were heard over the dead, mingled with fierce 
charges on the ambition of the man who had hur. 
ried their march into a place of sepulchres. Du- 
ring the night no eye was closed, and day-break 
found the whole nation ready to throw off its al- 
legiance, and return upon its steps into Egypt.— 
In the midst of the tumult, the object of all this 


hostility was seen coming forth from the gate of 


the Sanctuary. At his sight, the habitual love 


and awe of the people once more were felt, and 


he was met by reverentsilence. But his counte- 
nance, lofty and majestic as it was, gave strong 
evidence that all was not well within. The hizh 
confidence which had distinguished him in all the 
emergencies of the nation was gone; and with 


hurried step and impatient gesture he rushed for- 


ward and upbraided the host with their national 
crime. He pronounced them rebels, and de. 
manded whether there was ever to be an end to 


their waywardness, to their doubts of the power 


which had led them through so many dangers, 


and to the insults with which they returned the 


Divine protection. ‘Turning to a huge mass of 
rock beside which he s‘ood, he demanded, would 


‘nothing less than perpetual miracle satisfy their 


fickle and faithless minds? He lifted his staff at 


the words, and struck a violent blow on the rock. 


All Israel remembered the mighty work which 
had been done by a single touch of that staff, in 
the days of their fiery thirst in the wilderness.— 


| Their parching lips were now ready to shout out 


again for the new outpouring of that water, with- 
out which they felt they must perish. But to 
their horror the blow was anavailing. The rock 
remained dry. A scream of agony from those 
who felt life withering within them, and their jast 
hope thus extinguished, was mingled with the 
roar of rebellion from those who had long envied 
the power of their chieftain, and to whom this 


from the pomegranate ; and my wounds were While the storm lasted, all was the submis- | failure of miracle was a sign that he was rejected 
balmed with oil and wine. I was served as a | siveness of minds prostrated by so terrible a ca-|| of heaven. Again the staff was raised, but the 
captive prince, a camel was given to me, and I | lamity. But when its first fury went down, the | arm that raised it quivered with still more impa- 
was simply ordered to follow the march when the || stern and obstinate spirit of the people began to}|) tient energy. Every eve but mine was fixed on 
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it with keen emotion. But to me what was the 
awe or the hatred? If that ancient leader, or 
if the whole camp of Israel had been seen as. 
cending in one sheet of flame into the air, what 
could Ihave seen in either but the destruction of 
anenemy? The blow fell. But a sound was 
heard in the universal stillness, like thunder.— 
The rock heaved and split from its foundations ; 
a column of bright water rushed upward from 
every fissure, like a fount of silver, and shot 
high and far away into the wilderness. A shout 
of joy and triumph instantly arose from the 
whole measureless multitude. Rebellion, in- 
gratitude, doubt, insult, all were extinct. The 
dying flung themselves beside the innumerable 
streams which rushed through the sands, and 
the touch of the waters waslife. Mothers with 
their fainting babes, old men, hardy warriors, 
broken down with the last extremes of thirst, 
caught up the waters in their hands, and drank 
exultingly. Even the mute cattle gambolled 
with delight. A universal hymn arose, and al] 
Israel rejoiced once again in their leader, and in 
the power which had made him lord oyer the in. 
clemencies of nature. 

I now awaited only the signal which was to 
turn the march of the people against my tremb. 
ling country. I had ceased to hope, for what 
hope could exist in war with a nation thus pro- 
tected by divine wonders? I had even ceased 
to hate the enemies of my land, when [ had 
seen them guided by the might of a man, on 
whose countenance of wisdom, dignity and vir. 
tue it was impossible to look, without the hom. 
ageof theheart, But, tomy extreme -surprise, 
nosooner had the trumpets sounded, than to my 
utter astonishment, the march of the tribes 
was turned to the south. The pillar of cloud 
rose, Canaan was left behind, our faces were 
turned to the desert, and we began to traverse 
the waste, and plunge deeper into the regions of 
famine and fire. Day by day the multitude trod 
the burning sands, drooping with fatigue, and 
parched with thirst. This was the national pun- 
ishment of rebellion. But the two leaders of 
Israel, the chieftain and the priest, had also dis. 
honored their mission, by doubt and disobedience 
at the rock of Meribah. It was declared to 
them, that for this guilt they should never be 
suffered to set the sole of their foot on the prom- 
ised land. The sentence was irrevocable.— 
From this hour all was dejection. The march 
continued along the range of sterile valleys that 
skirt the mountains of Edom ; all was silence, 
terror and gloomy submission. A preternatural 
influence which every man felt, but for which 
no one could account, restrained all open mur. 
murings, and forced every step into the path of 
solemn but unquestioning obedience. At length 
the host reached the pass in the mountains thro’ 
which the road lay into the land of Canaan.— 
The prospect of at once escaping the horrors of 
the march through the desert, and of reposing 
in the flowery borders of Edom, now overcame 
the stubborn determination to meet the worst ; 
and all eyes looked with eager hope to the lofty 
ravine, through which the direct road was open 
to the vineyards of Palestine, 

But the spirit of the warrior had been with. 
ered in the national borom. By the same sen. 
tence which had driven their steps into the des. 
ert, their hope of conquest had been palsied, and 
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they who might have trampled down the armies 
of Edom by their mere numbers, were content 
humbly to sue for a passage through the borders 
of the land. But the Edomite was always ar. 
rogant, fierce, and unpitying. He saw the mul- 
titude worn out by the fatigues of the desert, 
and he resolved that no help of his hand should 
soften their miscries. It was in vain that they 
appealed: to him by the old tie of kindred. E.| 
sau knew not compassion for Jacob; Edom re-| 
jected Israel. The fainting nation saw the pass, 
and the summits of the hills crowded with ar. 
med men; and they turned away in misery to 
tread the fiery sands once more, perhaps until 
they laid their bones in the dust which had en. 
tombed their fathers. Their march was now 
bent to the East, towards the head of the Red 
Sea, where the mouutains sink into the plain, 
and the archers of Edom no longer repelled 
their passage. But day by day they toiled a. 
long, with the same stony rampart on one side 
repelling their senses by the reflection of the 
intolerable blaze of the sun, with the ocean of 
sand on the other, and before them nothing but 
a horizon of sickly yellow, quivering with hot 
vapors, and mocking their burning lips with the 
vision of lakes and rivers which they were nev- 
er to taste, and of. a sea at which they seemed 
destined never to arrive. ' 

At length, the pinnacles of Mount Ilor were 
seen towering above the mountain chain, and 
flashing light, like flames ascending from the 
earth, in the evening sun, At night, we reach- 
ed the foot of this far-famed mountain, and flung 
ourselves on the sands, thinking in weariness 
and pain on the toils of the coming day. But 
that night was to be memorable in the records of | 
Israel. The sun had nosooner sunk, than the 
whole atmosphere underwent a change. The 
wild gust, the sickly and lifeless air, the hot 
blast that seemed rushing from the mouth of a 
volcano, all were changed for a soft and deli- 
cious wind that came winged with the fragrance 
of innumerable flowers, and full of the spirit of 
life. The heavens were covered with stars that 
beamed with unspeakable lustre, showers of dia. 
mond and topaz. Meteors that looked like the 
cars and courses of spirits, darted from end to 
end of the firmament. In that night no cye 
slept. All Israel in wonder and adoration 
stood gazing at the silent pomps of heaven.— 
But the silence was at last broken. Sounds of 
incomparable sweetness began to steal upon the 
air; and gradually gathered in strength, until 
they filled the concave. From what point of 
earth or heaven they came, none could conjec. 
ture. They seemed to come from all; to be 
embodied in the wind; to form a part of the 
system of things ; to be a disclosure to mortal 
senses, of that mysterious and mighty harmony, 
in which all things are formed, the song of ere. 
ation, the music of the stars in their courses.— 
But while the senses of all were enraptured in 
this matchless tide of solemn and lofty min- 
strelsy ; all felta conviction that it was the sign 
of some work of heaven for the children of the 
promise, At the first streak of light in the east 
the harmony died away, leaving all in astonish- 
ment, hope and joy. 

The sun broke forth, but it was followed by 
no movement of the camp of Israel. The war- 











spear in hand, forthe signalto march. The cat. 
tle were loaded with the tents, the banners stood 
unfurled. But no trumpet sounded from the 
sanctuary. ‘Towards evening the whole train 
of the priests and elders were scen issuing from 
the great central tent, and approaching the 
mountain. ‘The camp was filled with rumors of 
the cause ; but a sacred awe restrained every 
step. The sacred tribe of the Levites ranged 
themselves round the foot of the mountain, 
while the leader of Isracl, the high-priest, and 
the son of the high-priest, alone ascended to the 
summit. The mystery was now revealed by the 
Seers, who passed through the host, and declar. 
ed the Divine will. ‘The high-priest had been 
summoned to the close of his labors. The com. 
mand had been issued from the oracle that he 
should yield up his mortal existence on the sum. 
mit of Mount Hor, and there transmit his office 
to his eldest-born. A night of peace and re. 
freshing to Israel, had declared to the people that 
this holy servant of heaven was to be taken a. 
way in peace, and rest in the paradise of Abra. 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

What [saw on that evening has lived to this 
evening before my soul. Asthe three majestic 
forms slowly rose along the mountain side, they 
seemed to grow in majesty. The sun had long 
gone below the horizon, and the marble pinna. 
cles were bathed in the purple of an Eastern 
twilight ; but the path of the three mighty men 
of Israel streamed with increasing radiance.— 
Light flowed from taeir robes, and they already 
bore the aspect of immortality. Every eye of 
the millions of Israel was turned to the summit 
of the mount; and all acknowledged the mercy 
and the grandeur of their King. But even 
while they gazed, anew wonder was revealed. 
An orb of glory rushed down with the swiftness 
of lightning from the centre of the heavens.— 
It stood over the spot where the high-priest was 
to surrender up his charge, and enter into the 
reward of the righteous ; at the moment when 
he unclasped the jewelled breast-plate, the urim 
and thummim, from a heart that had never beat 
but with love to man and homage to the great 
Sustainer of all, the orb threw out a broad 
sheet of lustre that enveloped the group.— 
Shapes of a magnificence and beauty not to be 
told by mortal tongue, the sons of higher worlds 
were seen hovering on the wing above that 
solemn parting. ‘There the mission of Aaron 
was atan end; there Moses heard the last ac- 
cents of the great companion of histoils ; there 
Eleazer caught the last wisdom of years from 
the lips of his illustrious parent. On that spot 
where he must be gathered to his fathers, the 
robe of the priesthood was surrendered by Aaron ; 
and, in the fullness of labor and of years, yet un- 
touched by infirmity, the high-pricst submitted 
to the handof heaven. He slept with the sons 
of holiness; the earth fled like a dream, from 
his eyes, and he opened them upon the world of 
glory. While every eye was still fixed upon the 
mountain, a cloud of intense splendor shot up- 
wards from its brow; sounds of unearthly 
grandeur and richness again swelled upon the 
ear, and all Israel, falling on the earth, offered 
upa solemn aspiration of faith, love and grati- 
tude to the mighty Being who had so long been 
the guardian of his people. ‘The harmony pas- 








riors rose refreshed, as by miracle, and waited, 


sed away with the thanksgiving. But the col- 
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umn of fire burned with celestial vividness un- 
til dawn. For thirty days the people overwhel. 
med with awe, stung with penitence, and yet 
glowing with homuge, hope, and adoration, 
poured out their prayers in sight of Mount Hor 
For thirty days they mourned for the dead.— 
For thirty days the piilar of celestial light fla. 
med on the spot where he lay; and all Israel 
gazed in sorrow and wonder on thie tomb of 
Aaron, the son of Amram, and high-priest of 
Isracl. 

My children, what shallI say more? Years, 
many and strange, have passed over my head 
since the hour when the spirit of the mighty 
priestand prophet passed eway. But I still sce 
the procession moving up the mountain side ; the 
sounds of the hymn that never came from mor. 
tal lips, still descend solemn and superb to my 
ear; the flame of that living glory still burns 
in nemory above the bed of the man of God, 
and flashes long streams of brightness over the 
Buiall things vanish. I, too must be 
gone. A hundred weary years are upon the 
forehead of Chemosh. Let me be laid at the 
foot of the mountain made holy by the death of 
the holy. Bear me, my children, to the desert, 
and let me rest, where, in the daysof strength, 
vanity and power, I was hambled and brought 
tothe knowledge of the Lord. Let my death 
be the death of the righteous, and let my latter 
days be as theirs, who sleep in the dust toawake 
where age and sorrow are unknown. My chil- 
dren what can I say more ? 


desert. 








The Devil’s Clock. 
By the author of a ‘Marriage on the eve of Battle.’ 


The town of flerringhausen, not a hundred 
miles from Frankfort, is one of the most pictur. 
esquely antique in Germany, and contains a- 
bout twelve thousand inhabitants. [I like to pre- 
pare my readers with a tolerable ida of the lo- 
cality wherein the events narrated, transpire— 
for then I may hope to impress them at least, 
with a two-fold sympathy in my dramatis per- 
sona. The street in which Herr Bomgarten 
had his residence was among the oldest in the 
town aforesaid, and his residence, the oldest in 
it. He was himself, also, a high-dried piece of 
antiquity, usually enveloped in a cloud of smoke 
from sunrise to sunset, except only when his 
fair daughter sat beside him at ther evening 
meal, and talked over the affairs of the day.— 
On such occasions he would narrate incidents 
in his progress through life, and dwell upon the 
difficultics attendant upon acquiring the inde- 
pendence they then enjoyed. He had one pas. 
sion in excess—an intense love of music; and 
had at one time been no mean proficient on the 
violin. At the festivals held periodically in all 
the principal German towns, his judgement was 
appealed to; and, indeed, no meeting of the 
kind was considered complete, if he, by any 
chance, were absent. It may, therefore, natu- 
rally be inferred that his daughter had early 
been instructed in the elements of the art ; and 
at nineteen she was a pianiste of considerable 


attainments. ‘These circumstances formed the 


basis of a desire which became stronger with 
his years, and which confirmed a resolve that 
she should wed one of the most accomplished 
musicians of the age. 


They say that when all 


other passions die, ambition survives, and ac. 
quires a force proportioned to its solitariness and 
singlenessof aim. Certain itis, that out of the 
many suitors whom the beauty and gentleness 
of disposition of Azelia attracted to the domicil 
of Herr Bomgarten, not one, (so scrapulous 
was he on the score of musical perfection) was 
permitted by him to continue his visits. Anxi- 
ety for the fulfilment of a hope being usually 
in proportion to its strength,her sire,as the young 
lady approached twenty one, began to experi- 
ence a dread that he might not live to see her 
settled. This preyed upon his spirits deeply, 
and urged him to publish, as widely as possible 
his intentions. ‘To that end, he invited to his 
house on a certain day, all of the class-musical 
who chose to compete for his daughter, declar. 
ing that at midnight he would decide on the 
claims of the aspirants, Now, it is necessary 
I should inform my readers, that in the grand 
apartment in Herr Bomgarten’s mansion, there 
was a piece of furniture supposed to have been 
fabricated by a German musician, and which 
exhibited so much of apparent wilfulness, that 
it had been denominated by common consent 
the Devil’s Clock ! 

This time-keeping edifice struck all manner 








of hours in all manner of ways; but whatsoever 
might be its vagaries, was always true to the 





solemn ‘twelve’ of midnight; so that Bomgar- 
ten, not without reason, fixed upon that hour to 
decide his long cherished scheme. 
| The day at length arrived ; and it may be im. 
agined that not a little preparation had been 
‘made, The pianoforte, one of Korner’s latest 
improvements, was placed under a mirror of im. 
/mensc size, and exactly opposite to the clock. 

Azalia was dressed in a holiday suit, and 
looked lovelier than usual; And from this cir- 
cumstance her father augureda propitious finale. 
At about eight o’clock in the evening, the visi- 
tors were all assembled; and the players who 
ventured to offer themselves as competitors for 
so beautiful and so rich a prize, were four in 
number. They severally sat down to the instru- 
ment, and each appeared, morc than his prede.- 
cessor, to astonish the audience ; and it was 
generally imagined that the last performer 
| would be entitled to become the fair girl’s hus- 
-band. But ere Herr Bomgarten had quite re. 
solved in his own mind the exact merits of each 
candidate, another stood beside the instrument, 
and, rather by signs than words, indicated that 
he, too, must try his skill. 

The guests scemed extremely puzzled at this 
singular apparition ; for up to that moment the 
gentleman had not been observed in the room 
at all! One or two persons, indeed, declared 
that he had actually stepped from the clock case 
as the last player of the four concluded his Fan- 
tasia! Be it as it may, he set down to the piano, 
and produced—but it is wholly impossible to de- 
scribe the sensation. He now withered up the 
heart with the intensity of his pathos ; and a- 
gain enchanted the soul with multitudinous ima- 
ges of delight. Then would he pour over the 
imagination a storm of harmonies that exalted 
it almost to frenzy, and anon subdued it to the 
placidity of childhood. He was the man! yet 
who washe? The question was a fearful one. 
He was handsome, but his aspect was singularly 











wild andmelancholy. He executed with mar. 








—— 
vellous ease, but his mind appeared, judging 
from his eye, to be wandering over fields of 
thought, remote from that in which he was en- 
gaged. He rose. Herr Bomgarten sprang 
from his seat and would have embraced him, 
but was repelled by his peculiarity of mein.— 
Few minutes had he to decide, for midnight was 
at hand. As tothe pretty Azalia, she wore no 
expression but that of extreme pallor, ond of 
some internalagitation ; but when the stranger, 
as the clock struc’x ‘twelve’ touched her hand to 
depart, she rose at once, and without any appa- 
rent reluctance. The most surprising part of 
the whole business was this,—that th2 stranger, 
holding the hand of the young lady, proceeded 
at once to the Devil’s Clock, and giving one 
melancholy glance at the company, touched a 
spring and retired within the case. 4 

Asthe door closed on the fatal couple a mur- 
mur of horror ran through the assembled guests. 
The unhappy father was so affected that he 
fainted away ; and as sensation returned he de. 
clared that he repented him of having, as it 
were, interfered with the decrees of Providence. 
‘Ah! he exclaimed, ‘would that I had selected 
some honest youth among our neighbors for her 
husband !—Carl Ven Muller, for instance—who 
loved her dearly and was beloved in return, and 
whom I drove from the house.’ Scarcely had 
he made this avowal, when the clock.case again 
opened, and the stranger, stepping from it, said 
in a sepulchral voice, ‘If your daughter, O man 
of ambitious views, were now married to Carl 
von Muller, would you give her your blessing ?’ 
‘I would! I would ! evclaimed the old man sob- 
bing. ‘Then,’ exclaimed the apparition, ‘come 
forth ye happy pair! At these words the door 
of the room opened, and Carl yon Moller and 
his lovely bride entered, approached the master 
of the house, and knelt at his feet. ‘Now,’ said 
the stranger, ‘let me turn this gloom into mer- 
riment. My name is Mendelssohn, the compo- 
ser ; Ihave just returned from Italy; I am the 
bosom friend of Carl yon Maller; that clock 
has a communication with the Church of St. 
Roque ; the choristers who always set it right 
at twelve at night, from some superstitious feel- 
ing, play a variety of tricks with it during the 
day ; and I have been the means of doing an 
act of friendship, and of justice. As to the 
moral—but no: we will think of that some oth. 
er time; for now it behooves solely to be joyous, 
—and a merrier, a happier evening was never 
spent in the good old town of Herringhausen. 

——————————— 

Some one was saying to the late Dutchess of 
Gordon that it was much to be regretted that 
Mr. Penn, a young man well known for his ec- 
centricities, should be incessantly playing such 
unaccountablepranks. ‘Soit is,’ said her grace, 
‘but why don’t you advise him better? He 
seems to be a pen which every one cuts, but no. 
body mends.’ 








In the early days of Rome, when a slave be- 
came a freeman, he was presented with a cap ; 
hence the idea of the cap, and the word liberty 
on our coin. As we were not born slaves, the 
cap should not be used on our specie. 





Wisdom is lovely in unpretending forms, and 








beautiful is her royal face in week.day vesture.’ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Transposition. 
The Christian's Happy Home. 


I love the hearth where the evening brings 
her loved ones from their daily tasks, where vir- 
tue spreads her spotless wings, and the foul ser. 
pent vice, never appears; where the gentle song 
of the blooming daughter, Jike heavenly music, 
rings sweetly upon the ear and thrilling hearts 
prolong the notes. There, the father sits in joy, 
and the cheerful mother smiles, while her laugh- 
ter-loving boy beguiles the eye with sportive 
tricks,and transcendent love descends, like sun- 
light on the purest foam, and with its cheering 
glow lights up the home of the happy christian. 
Contentment spreads a holy balm around ares. 
ting place so bright, and gloomy sorrow finds a 
balmin gazing at a sight so fair; the cold sel- 
fishness of the world has departed and discord 
is known no more ; the pearly tear-drop of pity 
starts from the eye, and the door is attended by 
charity. Nobiting scandal grates on the car or 
scalds the tongue, but kind remembrance rejoi- 
ces in such a residence, and the meed of virtue 
is sweetly sung. In their human nature they 
soar on high where heavenly spirits love to roam, 
and vice, as it rudely stalks by, admires the 
happy home of the Christian. I have often 
joined the lovely ones around the bright and 
cheerful hearth, with father, mother, sons and 
daughters the brightest jewels of the earth, and 
while the world around grew dark, and fashion 
called her senseless throng, I have fancied that 
spot to be holy ground anda fair girl’s voice 
the song of a seraph. Swift as circles fade a- 
way upon the bosom of the deep when pebbles 
are tossed upon it by boys at play, disturbing 
its still and glossy sleep—the hours have sped in 
pure delight and wandering feet forgot to roam 
while the banners of the night waved above the 
happy home of the Christian. The rose of 
Sharon that blooms in the valley and scents the 
purple breath of the morning, may wither in the 
shades of the evening and bend its crimson head 
in death ; and the bright ones of the earth may 
decay amid the tomb, like the blushing rose,but 
still the mind shal] bloom when time and nature 
fade away. And there, amid the holier sphere, 
where the archangel bows in awe, where the 
King of Glory sits near toexecute his perfect 
law, the ransomed of the earth shall come with 
joy in their robes of beauty, and find a rest with. 
out alloy amid the Christian’s Happy Home. 

E. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Flash Lights—No. 9. 


WEEPING. 

Reader, I have been moved totears! Have 
had the sympathies of my nature so powerfully 
worked upon, that wept! Marvel not, for the 
object for which I shewed my weakness, was 
a woman! She has the face of an angel, the 
form of a Hebe, and the stepof aslyph! Who 
ever wished for more? She had, and but one 
name could be applied to her—Perfection !— 
I remember, as if it were but yesterday, when 
I gave way to grief, and the tear-drops like rain 
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streamed down my cheeks, ‘Then, and not till 
then, did I believe that ‘all is not gold that glis- 
tens. But the cause; prose is inadequate, 
therefore, great Spirit of Poesy come to my aid. 
The Muses shine upon me now with their sweet- 
est influence, and the following is an address 
TO THAT LADY. 
When Byron sang of Haidee, he 
Had not scen you, I know, | know, 
For had he, it is plain to me, 
He would have made Juan your beau; 
He would have gloried in the sight 
Of thy dark orbs, and seen a lady 
More lovely far than starlit night, 
Or ‘Maid of Cadiz,’ or a ‘Haidee.’ 


When Tom Moore told of Peris’ who 
Stood ut the gate of Paradise, 
That poet never had seen you, 
Or gazed upon your lovely eyes: 
Fire flashes from beneath their lid, 
Like that from Heaven Prometheus stole, 
More scorching than the Maker bid 
Start from the sun, in daily roll. 


But—lady—but—lI wish to tell, 
That one thing—one— you have forgot, 
That to your beauty rings the knell, 
And on your pure form casts a blot, 
What is it? ask you, this neglect, 
Is one habitual to your race, 
‘Tell me,’ she cried, ‘this great defect,’ 
‘Why, you’ve forgot to paint your face ! 


and at the thought that her face had not recei- 
ved its accustomed coat of rosy red, I burst into 
tears. Reader, if you weep for the same cause 
I have no reproof for you. If you do not, I 
honor your firmness. PETER PoP. 








Damascus. 

Damascus, probably the oldest city in the world, 
still occupies the place it occupied in the days of 
Abaham ; and though it has, no doubt, seen many 
vicissitudes, its population is still very considerable, 
and its tradeis very extensive. Damascus is 
called by the Orientals ‘a pearl surrounded by em. 
eralds.” Nothing can be more beautiful than its 
position, whether approached from the side of 
Mount Lebanon, from the Desert to the east, or 
by the high road from the north from Aleppo and 
Hamah. For many miles the city is girdled by 
fertile fields, or gardens as they are called, which 
being watered by rivers and sparkling streams, 
give to the vegetation, eonsisting princapally of 
olive trees, a remarkable freshness and beauty. 

Though the trade of Damascus is very consid. 
erable, ithas no English establishment within its 
walls. More than one has existed, but it has not 
been found to answer; and the trade that has 
been carried on for English account, is either by 
French, Italian, or native houses, Of all the 
cities of the East, Damascus is probably the most 
oriential—the city which has undergone the few. 
est changes. ‘The European costume is scarce- 
ly ever seen; and with few exceptions I believe 
the I’rank settlers have adopted the Syrian dress. 
There is at Damascus a tribunal of commerce 
for the settlement of business disputes. It con. 
sist of twelve persons—namely, nine Mussul. 
mens, two Christians, and one Jew. The pro. 
portion is not very fairly arranged with a refer- 
ence tothe numbers of the population of the 
different religious bodies ; but one of the princi. 











— 0 
pal Christian merchants assured me, that on the 
whole they were tolerably satisfied, with the de. 
cisions of the tribural, and it was seldom the 
Mahomedan majority showed any disposition to 


act unfairly to Christian litigants. 











Beautiful Extract. 

The scenery amid which we are born and 
brought up, if we remain long enough therein 
to have passed that early period of existence on 
which memory seems to take no hold, sinks, as 
it were, into the spirit of man ; twines itself in. 
timately with every thought, and becomes a part 
of his being. He can never cast it off, any 
more than he can cast off the body in which 
his spirit acts. Almost every chain of his ufter 
thoughts is linked at some point to the magical 
circle which bounds his youth’s ideas ; and even 
when latent, and in no degree known, it is sijl] 
present, affecting every feeling and every fancy, 
and giving a bent of its own, to all our words 
and our deeds. 

I have heard a story of a girl who wag a cap. 
tive tosome eastern prince, and wore upon her 
ancle alight golden ring. She learned to love 
her master devotedly, and was as happy as she 
could be in his love. Adoied, adorned, and 
cherished, she sat beside him one day in all the 
pomp of eastern state, when suddenly her eye 
fell upon the golden ring round her ancle, which 
custom had rendered so light that she had for. 
gotten it altogether. The tenrs instantly rose 
in her eyes, as she looked upon it, and her lover 
divining at once the cause, asked her, witha 
look of reproach, ‘Would you be free?’ She 
cast herself upon his bosom and answered— 
‘Never !’ 

Thus, often the links which bind us to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed hap- 
py or unhappy hours, are unobserved and for. 
gotten, till some casual circumstance turns our 
eyes thitherward. Butif any one would ask us 
whether we would sever that chain, there is 
scarcely one fine mind that would not also an- 
swer, ‘Never! The passing of our days may 
be checkered with grief and care ; unkindness 
and frowns may wither the smile of boyhood, 
and tears bedew the path of youth ; yet never- 
theless, when we stand and look back, in later 
life, letting memory hover o’er the past, prepar- 
ed to light where she will, there is no period in 
all the space laid out before her, over which her 
wings flutter so joyfully, or on which she would 
so much wish to pause, as the times of our 
youth. The evils of other days are forgotten ; 
The scenes in which these days past arse re- 
membered,detached from the sorrows that chek- 
ered them, and the bright misty light of life’s 
first sunrise, and gilds the whole with a gl ory 
not its own. It is not alone, however, after 
long years have passed away, and crushed out 
the gall from sorrows endured, that fine and en | 
chanting feelings are awakened by the scenes 
in which our early days have gone by, and that 
the thrill of associations is felt in all its joyous- 
ness, acting as an antidote to poisonous serrows 


which often mingle with our cup. 
{[James. 








‘It is the peculiar charm of frankness that it 
calls mind into contact with mind, and does the 
work of years,’ 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








From ilexander’s Messenger. 
Wonan. 


Ah! when misfortunefrowns severe, 
- And throws a sadnesg o’er the heart, 

When bitter memory bings the tear, 

And feeling tears the shordsimpart : 
Ah! who, in that despending hour, 

Pours balm and swe¢ness in the breast, 
Dispels the threat’ning douds that lower, 

And calms the soul t) peaceful rest! 


Woman! the only frierd sincere 
That man can find o1 earth below ; 
The only being that is rear 
To ask and soothe a creature’s woe. 
She may forgive when tasely wrought, 
May change with evay meeting hour, 
But friendship if her breast once warmed 
Will mock at time ormisery’s power. 


Adversity, with all its frowns, 
Can never dim that heavenly spark, 
But like the gem in monarch’s crown, 
Gleam’s brightest when around ’tis dark. 
And she, who never flies from grief, 
Who shares each pang that man can know, 
Who tenders to a foe relief, 
Finds man deceitful, and a foe. 








From the Trenton Emporium. 
The Heiress. 


A sprightly, rosy.cheeked, flaxen-haired little 
girl used to sit, on the pleasant evenings of June, 
on the marble steps opposite my lodgings, when 
I lived in Philadelphia, and sing over a hundred 
little sonnets, and tell as many tales, in a voice 
and with an air of delightful simplicity, that char. 
med me many atime. She was then an orphan 
child, and commonly reported to be rich—often 
and often I sat, after a day of toil and vexation, 
and listened to her innocent voice, breathing 
forth the notes of peace and happiness, which 
flowed cheeriully from a light heart, and felt a 
portion of that tranquility steal over my own bosom, 
Such was Eliza Huntley when I first knew her. 

Several years had elapsed, during which time 
I was absent from the city, when walking along 
one of the most fashionable squares, 1 saw an ele- 
gant female step into a carriage, followed by a 
gentleman and two pretty children. I did not 
immediately recognize her face ; but my friend, 
who was by my side, pulled my elbow, do you 
not recognize little Eliza, who used to sing for 
us when we lived together in Chesnut street? I 
did remember, it was herself. 

She used to be fond said he, of treating her 
little circle of friends with romances—and at last 
she acted out a neat romance herself. She came 
out into the gay circle of life, under the auspices 


of her guardian. It wassaid by some she was. 


rich—very rich—but the amount of wealth did 
not appear tobe a matter of publicity ; however, 
the current, as we generally believed, well foun. 
ded report, was sufficient to draw around her ma- 
ny admirers—and among the number not a few 
serious courtiers. 

She did not wait long, before a young geutle- 
man on whom she had looked with a somewhat 
partial eye, because he was the gayest and hand. 
somest of her lovers, emboldened by her partiali- 
ty, made her an offer. Probably she blushed, 
and her heart fluttered a little, but they were sit 











ting ia a moonlight parior, and as her embarrass. 
ment was more than half concealed, she soon 
recovered, and as a waggish humor happened to 
have the ascendant, she put ona serious face, 
told him that she was honored by his preference, 
but there was one matter which should be under. 
stood beforé, by giving him a reply, she bound 
him to his promise. ‘Perhaps you may think me 
wealthy ; I would not for the world have you la. 
bor under a mistake upon that point; I am worth 
eighteen hundred dollars 

She was proceeding, but the gentleman started 
as if electrified. ‘Eighteen hundred dollars ! he 
repeated in a manner that betrayed the utmost 
surprise : ‘yes, ma’am,’ said he awkwardly, ‘I did 
understand you were worth a great deal more— 
but—’ 

‘No sir,’ she replied, ‘no excuses or apologies ; 
think about what I have told you ; yon are em. 
barrassed now ; answer me another time ;’ and 
rising, she bade him good night. 

She just escaped a trap; he went next day to 
her guardian to inquire more particularly into her 
affairs, and receivins the same answer he drop- 
ped his suit at once. 

The next serious proposal followed soon after, 
and this too came from one who succeeded to a 
large portion of her esteem, but applying the 
same crucible to the love he offered her, she found 
a like result. He too, left her, and she rejoiced 
in another fortunate escape. 

She some time after became acquainted with 
a young gentleman of slender fortune, in whose 
approaches she thought she discovered more of 
the timid difiidence of love, than she had witnes. 
sed before. She did not check his hopes, and in 
process of time, he too made her an offer. But 
when she spoke of her fortune, he begged her to 
be silent ; it is to virtue, worth and beauty, said 
he, that Ipay my court, not to fortune. In you I 
shall obtain what is worth more than gold. 

She was most agreeably disappointed. They 
were married ; and she made him master of her 
fortune with herself. I amindeed worth eighteen 
hundred dollars, said she to him, but I never said 
how much more; and I hope never to enjoy 
more pleasure than I feel this moment, when I 
tell you my fortune is one hundred and eighty 
thousand. 

Itis actually so, but still her husband often tells 
her that in her he posseses a far nobler fortune. 








_ Matrimony. 

Matrimony is like Masonry—no one knows 
the secret until they are initiated. Itis hke an 
eel.trap—very easy to get in, but plaguey hard to 
getout. It is, inits first stage, like a wind that 
fans the flame of love; but unfortunately too 
much fanning blows it out. Itis every thing that 
is contradictory-—sweet or bitter, just as itis ta. 
ken—in short, it is 

Like a glaring light 

Placed in a window on a summer’s night,— 

Alluring all the insects of the air 

To come and singe their pretty winglets there ; 

Those who are out, butt heads against the pane 

Those who are IN butt to get our again. 





sher, recently published, Neomahi the daughter 
of Enoch, was five hundred and eighty years 
old when she was married to Noah. Girls, don’t 
despair. 
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The Jewess. 

Fontanes asked Chateaubriand ‘if he could as. 
sign a reason why the women of the Jewish 
race were handsomer than the men? ‘To which 
Chateaubriand gave the following truly poetical 
and Christian reply : ‘The Jeweses,’ said he, 
‘have escaped the curse which alighted upon 
their fathers, husbands and sons. Not a Jew- 
ess, was to be seen among the crowd of priests 
and rabble who insulted the Son of God, scour- 
ged him, crowned him with thorns, and subjec- 
ted him to ignominy and the agony of the cross. 
The women of Judea believed in the Saviour, 
and assisted and soothed him under afflictions. 
A woman of Bethany poured on his head pre- 
cious ointment, which she keptin a vase of ala- 
baster. The sinner anointed his feet with per- 
fumed oil, and wiped them with her hair.— 
Christ, on his part, extended his mercy to the 
Jewesses. He raised from the dead the son of 
the widow of Nain, and Martha’s brother, Laz. 
arus. He cured Simon’s mother-in-law, and 
| the woman who touched the hem of his garment. 
To the Samaritan woman he was a spring of 
| living water, and a compassionate judge to the 
woman in adultery. The daughters of Jerusa. 
lem wept over him ; the holy women accompa. 
nied him to Calvary, brought balm, and spice 
and weeping, sought him in the sepulchre.— 
‘Woman, why weepest thou?’ His first appear- 
ance, after his resurrection, was to Mary Mag- 
delene. He said to her, ‘Mary’ At the sound 
of his voice Mary Magdelene’s eyes were open- 
ed and she answered ‘Master.’ The inflection 
of some very beautiful ray must have rested on 
the brow of the Jewesses.’ 





{ 








Education. 
The education of the present race of females 
is not very favorable to domestic happiness.— 
| For my own part, I call education not that which 
|smothers a woman with accomplishments, but 
that which tends to consolidate a firm and regu- 
lar system of character—that which tends to 
forma friend, a companion, and a wife. I call 
education not that which is made up of the 
threads and patches of useless arts, but that 
which inculcates principles, polishes tastes, reg. 
ulates temper, cultivates reason, subdues the 
passions, directs the feeling, habitates to reflec. 
tion, trains to self.denial, and more especially, 
that which refers all actions, feelings,sentiments, 


tastes and passions, to common sense. 
[Hannah More. 








Recipe for the Ladies—To mend Glass, §<. 


Steep isinglass 24 hours in common white bran- 
dy, then gently boil and keep stirring until the 
composition is well mixed, and a drop if cooled 
will become a strong jelly. Then strain it 
| through aclean linen cloth into a vessel to be 
| kept closely stopped. A gentle heat will dis- 
| solve this glue into a colorless fluid. Dishes of 
wood, glass, orearthen, if united with this ce. 
| ment, will break elsewhere rather than separate 
|in the old break. In applying the cement, rub 
the edges which are to be united, then place 
|them together, and hold them for 2 minutes— 
|andthe work is done. This is very easily done, 

and is incomparably better than any thing else 











| for the purpose. 
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VARIETY. 








From ‘Ollapodiana’ in the Knickerbocker. 


Mystery. 

Well, afterall, life itself is but a dim prologue 

to that day of days, when the curtain of eterni. 
ty will be lifted, and ‘the swelling act’ begin.— 
The thought isa deepone. Here we are begirt 
with mystery. The Past rises with its shadows 
only to the eye of Imagination: of the Wrong 
that has flourished and been successful, we know 
not yet the destiny ; of the Right that has suf. 
fered in weariness and painfulness, we know not 
the reward. Who shall unravel the marvel or 


night of our fore-beings,’ or even the stars, or 
the moon walking in brightness, or the sun—glo. 
rious shadow and faint type of God !—had touch. | 
ed our mortal vision, who shall tell? The time | 
gone is a dream—the time to come, unknown. 
Truly did one of yore say, as he discoursed of | 
sepulchral mementos, and turned his thoughts | 
to the lofty structures of Egyptian ambition :| 
‘Time sadly overcometh all things, and is now | 
dominant, and sitteth upon a sphynx, and look. 
eth unto Memphis and Thebes; whilc his sister, | 
Oblivion, reclineth, semi.somnous on a pyramid, 

making puzzles of Titian erections, and turning | 
ald glories into dreams. History sinketh be. | 
neath her cloud. The traveller, as he paccth a- 
mazedly through those deserts, asketh of her 
whs builded them, and she mumbleth something, 
but what it is, he heareth not’ Thus it is, that 
the position of our being defies all primary or 
ultimate inquiry. If we look back, there is a 
point where knowledge fades into conjecture ; 
if onward, we stand upon the borders of a sea 
with but one shore ! and whose heavings beyond 
are infinite and eternal! Of what avail is it, 
then, that we bend over the lore of antiquity, or 
wax pale over the lamp of midnight-—-that we 
walk in the fields catching the faint utterance 
of the voice of God? We spend our strength 
for naught: the clouds roll with an uncompre- 
hended impulse ; the wave heaves, the verdure 
brightens, the wind turneth in its circuits—but 
what are we? We drink the sunshine and the 
breeze ; passions warm us—doubts o’ershadow 
—hopes inspires—fear haunts us: but we are 
stillin mystery. Pleasure and pain are equally 
uncertain ; the morrow is in a mist, and yester- | 
day is nothing. Our friends dic-—-God agp. 
their countenance and takes them away-—and 

whiere is the balm for so bittera sting? It is to 

consider the earth as no abiding place ; to rely 

on a power beyond our own ; todisdain the sneer 
of the bigot, the hot language of the zealot, and 

to cherish in one’s heart of heart’s, that escence | 
of beatitudes—the religion of life! 





Let no vain hopes deceive the mind ; 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day ; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright— 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay, 


\ 


Our lives like hastening streams must be, 
That into one engulfin gsea 
Are doomed to fall : 


dispel the illusion 2? Of the events which hap. || has wondercd for its flight? Where is the heart 


pened, reader, when we were yet ‘in the dark || that has not poured forth its plaint, amid the 


Alike the river's lordly pride, 

Alike the humble iivulet’s glide, 
Tothatsad wave ; 

Dea h levels poverty and pride, 

| And rich and poor sleep side by side, 


Within the grave ! 

To this complexion, at last, must we come: 
and our questionings of the clements, or of the 
‘mind, arealikein vain. How often has passion. 
‘| ate Grief, invoked the hosts of heaven to restore 
the lost! Yet, when the clod bas once fallen 
| with its hollow sound upon the coffin.lid ; when 
its melancholy echoes has sunk uuheard over 
|| the taneless car of death, who that has stood by 
and heard the requium for the departed soul,but 








stillness of the night, when the ear 
‘I’rom echoing bill and thicket, oft had seemed 
To hear celestial voices ? 
It is then that the soul longs for the astrolo. 
ger’s power—the consultation of the stars. A. 
mong those orbs,gemming the night with lustre, 
where do the departed dwe}l ?. There they shine 
from age to age——glorious clusters flooding the 





verse world! Is itamong those floating jewels 
scattered from the crown of the Almighty, 
where the prismatic light gleams from the gates 
of Paradise, that the wicked cease from troub. 
ling, and the weary are at rest ? 











‘Answer me, burning stars of night, 
Where hath the spirit gone, 

That past the reach of human sight, 
Evenas a breeze hath flown ? 

And the stars answer me: ‘We roll 
In light and power on high, 

But of the never dying soul, 


empyrean with pathsof light, and looking down | 
in beauty on the mutations of ‘a wicked and per- |, 


Nature and Art. 

The common wate) it is said, beats or ticks 
17,160 times in an hoar This is 411,640 a day ; 
ane 150,424,560 a year,allowing the year to be 
365 days and 6 hours. 

Sometimes watches vill run, with care, 100 
years: so I have heardpeople say. In that case 
it would last to beat 19042,456,000 times! Is 
it not surprising that i should not be beat to 
pieces in half that time? 

The watch is made of hard metal. But I 
can tell you of a curiow machine which is wade 
of something not nearso hard as steel or brass: 
| it is not much harder tlan the flesh of your arm, 
Yet it will beat more than 5000 times an hour ; 
120,000 a day; and 43830,000 a year. It will 
sometimes, though not )ften, last 100 years; and 
when it does, it beats 4383,000,000 times. 

One might think this last machine, soft as it 
| is, would wear out sooxer than the other. But 

it doesnot. I will tell you one thing more. You 
_have this little machine about you. You need 
not feclin your pocket, for it is not there. It 
is in your body—you can feel it beat—it is your 
| HEART! 











Applause. 
When I was a boy, I once went to the thea. 
‘tre. The tragedy of Hamlet was performed—a 
_ play possessing some noble thoughts, and much 
subtle morality. The audience listencd with 
admiration, and with applause. I said to my- 
self when the curtain fell, “It must be a glorious 
| thing to obtain this empire over man’s intellect 
and emotions.” But now an Italian mounte-. 
bank appeared on the stage—a man of extraor- 
| dinary strength and slight of hand. He perfor. 
-meda variety of juggling tricks, and distorted 
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Ask that which cannot die ! 








Food of Working Classes. 
The food of the working classes, not only of 
Belgium, but of all the countries of the conti- 
nent, consists of vegetables; meat is not the 
food of the working classes cither of Belgium or 
any othercountry. It is, where eaten, the rel. 
ish used with food. The Italian eats maccaroni 
—the staple food of the French and Germans is 
bread and cabbage—of the Irish, potatoes; and 
the consumption of potatoes as a main article 
of sustenance, is by no means confined to the 
United Kingdom, but is rapidly spreading over 
the continent. It is a beautiful fiction to describe 
John as eating beef. If ‘John Bull’ means two 
thirds of the population, he is living on vegeta- 
ble diet; and not above one third of him is nour. 
ished by meat. The West Indians eat yams 
and bread tree ; the Africanscat dates ; in fact || 
a mere fraction of mankind are carnivorous. | 


Contentment. 
Some men ascribe all their unhappiness to the 
narrowness of their means ; but place them in 
the immediate enjoyment of all that enters with- 
in the circle of their present hopes and desires, 








_ his body into a thousand surprising and unnatur- 
al positions. The audience were transported 
beyond themselves: if they had felt delight in 
Hamlet, they glowed with rapture at the moun. 
_tebank ; they had listened with attention to the 
lofty thought, but they were snatched from 
themselves by the marvel of the strange posture. 
“Enough,” said I, “I correct my former notion. 
| Where is the glory of gaining applause or of 
‘ruling men’s minds, when a greater enthusiasm 
is excited by mere bodily agility than was kind. 
‘led by the most wonderful emanations of a 
transcendant genius.” I have never forgotten 
the impressions of that evening. BULWER. 








| Iankind in the 15th Century. 

| They had neither looked into heaven nor 
earth, neither into the sea nor land, *s has been 
done since. They had philosophy without ex. 
‘periment, and mathematics without instru- 
ments, geometry without scales, astronomy 
without demonstration. They made war with. 
out powder, shot, cannon, or mortars; nay, the 
mob made their bonfires without squibs or 
crackers. ‘They went to sea without compass, 
aud sailed without tue needle. ‘They viewed 
the stars without telescopes, and measured alti- 














and they will no sooner have entered on the), 
enrapturing possession, than new hopes and de. 
sires will begin to manifest themselves. You | 
cannot place a man in such asituation that he | 


will not look above it and beyond it: give him |, 











The sea of death—whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown end throne, | 
And swallow all! l) 





the whole of this world, and like the hero of 
Macedon, he willask for more. 


tudes without barometers. Learning had no 
printing presses, writing no paper, no ink. The 
lover was forced to send his mistressa deal board 
for a letter, and billet.deux might be about the 
size of an ordinary trencher. ‘They were cloth- 
ed without manufactures, and their richest 
robes were the skins of formidable monsters. 
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WINTER AND ITS AccoMPANIMENTS —-Winter, 
the season of cold andstormiscome. The snow 
which has as yet fallen has been blown hither and 
thither by old Boreas, who piled it tp in fan. 
tastic shapes according to his will. But though 
the storm appeared not, the chilling air has not 
delayed its accustomed visit, nor the winds neg. 
lected to roam and range through the high.-ways 
and by-ways of our village. 

What a wild, roving, fear-nothing chap is the 
wind. He kisses the cheek of the belle, the mat- 
ron and the child ; he is no distinguisher of color 
or grade. He rudely jerks, twitches and whirls 
the habiliments of a President, the garb of a 
Senator, or the hat of an Editor! He passes by 
none without the compliments of the season.— 
And then at night, he blusters, and puffs, and 
blows along, with all the pomposity and _ self-im. 
portance of some of our citizens who are always 
busy, with nothing to do. [He rudely assails and 
holds full sway areund the domicil of the desti. 
tute and the poor; and thrashes and howls a- 
bout the dwelling of the rich. He is one of the 
right-hand men of Winter. 

Touching the vagueries of the winds, however, 
they are pretiy generally overlooked in a sleigh- 
ride. When, as Jeremy Short says, ‘Give me a 
frosty sky, blood-horses and plenty of new laid 
snow, and I'll whistle off my fifteen miles an 
hour, making the old woods spin by me as if they 
were running off a reel? Sleighing is one of the 
delights of Winter. 

Christmas—a merry Christmas to you Patrons! 
We may be one day behind the mark, and yet 
we are not worse off than nine-tenths of mankind, 
for they lack more than that in the accomplish. 
ment of their wishes. Well then Readers, if we 
are behind for Christmas, we wish you a happy 
New-Year! Before we shall commune together 
again, the past year shall have nothing but memo. 
ry to tell that it has existed,and another year, and 
a newera have dawned uponus. The Holi- 
days—they are seasons of festivity, the close of 
the year, but the manhood of winter. 

Well do we remember, ere our years number. 
ed as many as now, the good old days of Dutch 
simplicity and superstition. When Santa Claas 
prerambulated the country in a little Duteh wag 
on on Christmas and New Year’s eve, laden with 
every thing good. When the bright wood fire 
blazed and crackled on the capacious hearth, and 
the well-timed jest and merry laughter went 
round, and ere Care louked in to cast’ a shade 
o’er the youthful brow. ‘This was the happiness 
of Winter. 

But amid all these joys, the scason too has its 
sorrows. ‘Those who know want, dread its ap- 
proach, and look to its coming with dire forebo. 
dings. ‘The newspapers of the day record often 
the intelligence that some one whose only heritage 
was poverty, has perished from cold and hunger. 
We wish not to war with the societies and estab- 
lishments for diffusing light and happiness abroad, 
but think the old proverb nearest right, ‘That 
charity begins at home.’ Let us relieve those 


in suffering with whom we have daily contact, 
and then in the plentitude of our giving send our 
resources and direct our cnergies to the accom. 
plishment of objects in otherspheres. 
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before the Lyceum, noticed in our last, commen- 
ced on Monday the 14th inst. ‘The introductory 
was delivered by James H. Lanman, Esq. of 
New-York, on ‘The progress and influence of 
American Steam Navigation.’ The Lecture was 
well worthy to be the introductory to a course,— 
The lecturer commenced by giving a detailed ac- 
count of the rise and progress of steam naviga. 
tion from its earliest stages, or when Fulton cast 
off from the wharf in the city of New-York, and 
for the first time rippled the calm and glassy sur- 
faced Hudson by steam, to the day when the 
crowds who throng the battery in that city,beheld 
an ‘overgrown mass moving up the bay—her sails 
begrimed with smoot—and as she came, volumes 
of smoke wreathed up from her, while the action 
of fire on pent up water drove the ‘Sirius’ into 
the port of New-York, sixteen days from Liver- 
pool.’ The subject of steam on rail roads was 
fully discussed, and its probable attainments poin- 
ted out. One remark of the lecturer struck us 
asextremely happy. Speaking of its inventor, ia 
/ connexion with steam, he said, ‘The grinding and 
working of the ironand the hissing of the steam, 
sings a requium over the memory of Robert Ful- 
“ton, which shall continue co-equal with time.’ 
Mr. W.P. Gibbons, of this village, delivered 
the second lecture on Monday evening last, on 
‘The rise and progress of Natural History,’ and 
in depth of research, and strength of thought it 
can have no superior. ‘The next lecture will be 
delivered by Mr. Samuel Smith. 











Wuo'’nt Be THE onE.—We wish to get some 
philanthropic and kind-hearted person tocirculate 


be raised and materials purchased for the purpose 
of lengthening some of our fashionable ladies’ 
cloaks. We will give in our most extended char. 
ity, and we can, without egotism, say our 
‘subscription will not be small. Who'll be the 
main person in this deed of charity ; don’t all 
speak atonce. Whenthey were purchased mo- 
ney or materials must have been scarce, for they 
are altogether too short by a FEET! 
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For the Casket. 
ENIGMA, 


Iam composed of 18 letters. 


My 1 15.137 is a youthful attendant. 

My 2 15 6 isa product of the American forest. 

My 3 1 15 18 is poisonous. 

My 4 712108 onee saved Rome. 

My 5 1418 10 1516 is a military appellative 

My 6 12 10 18is Oh how charming. 

My 7 17 is an abbreviation of the title of a 
“worry pekooler” portion of society. 

My 8 12912 7isa poem. 

My 9 21 12 is a small fish. 

My 10 316137 may be seen at sea. 

My 11 1715 is a female name. 

My 12 15 16 is the organ of audition. 

My 13 2101811 1 runs about tattling. 

My 14 10 12 is not abuse. 

My 15 16 6 is of diluvian memory. 

My 16 15 13 18 are the beegar’s insignia. 

My 17 11 8 must be done by us all. 

My 18 14 13 1516 is a favorite with spoiled 
children. 

My whole is an ornament to our village, and 
alike creditable to itself and to its founders. 





| Dee. 1840. 





s. A. dD. 


Lyceum Lectures.—The course of Lectures | 
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To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

We are of opinion that we shall hear nv more 
on ‘Old Bachelors and Bashfulness,’ from ‘Rolla,’ 
as he has has commenced by apostrophizing a 
pair of pretty eyes. 

We have inserted another of the beautiful 
transpositions of ‘Ei.’ - 

‘Peter Pop’ is on hand as usual. 








Gallantry.—A sailor who had spent nearly all 
his days on the blue waters, on coming ashore 
the other day, in passing up street saw a little 
woman with a large muff before her. He step- 
ped up very politely and offered to carry it for her 
as he he supposed she was tired,and he was going 
the same way. 


ss ymenial. 


‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 








gern 





MARRIED, 


At Jersey City, on the 29th Sept. by the Rev. Charles 
Whitaker, Mr. James T. Lawson, of Newburgh, to 
Miss Anstis Hvurron, of the former place. 

In this village, on the 4th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, 
Mr Epenezer C. ARNOLD, to Miss Jans Winson, daugh 
ter of Willian Wilson, all of this town. 

On Sunday evening, the 13th inst., by Elder Philetus 
Roberts, Mr. James L. Snaproxt, to Miss Epaka Emicn, 
both of Washington Hollow, Dutchess county. j 

At Pine Plains, on the 17th inst., by the Rev. William 
N. Sayre, Mr. James Brices, to Mrs. Mary JAMISON. 

On Wednesday evening, b the Rev. Mr. Leecock, 
Mr. Lyne Van Nerys,to Miss Saran Menpy, all of 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

At St. Louis,(Mo.) on the 25th ult., Josepa Cornay, of 
St. Louis, to Donna Maria DEL ReruGcio ANTONIAN Mucia 
Isapora JOHANNA BerNnarpa DE Jesu SoLares Covian, 
of New Mexico, 








Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 
Suddenly, in this village, on Friday the 18th inst., Mr 


Age | Lewis G. Eusirer, aged 57 years. 
a subscription paper to the end that money may |} 


In this village, on the 18th inst., Nicnonas B. Law- 
RENCE, aged 47 years and 26 days. 

In Newburgh, on Friday last, Mr. Witt1am Caruiszz, 
aged 49 years. 

At Plattsburgh, on the &:h inst., Mrs. Sanan Moors, 
wife of Andrew Moore of that place, and daughter of 
Jesse Oakley, late of th’s village. She lived and died 
in the faith and hope of a christian 

In this village, on Friday the llth inst., Mary Sopata, 
daughter of Benjamin and Sally Ann Kelley, aged 2 
years, [Ll months and 18 days. 

Her sleepless nights, and restless days, 
Her suff’rinzs all are o’er, 
Her parent’s sympathy and care 
Will soothe her grief no more. 
She’s done with earth and earthly love, 
And rests in yon bright world above. 


Look upward and your child you’ll see 
Before the throne of God; 

Mourner let this your solace be, 
To seek that blest abode. 

Jesus who took your infant home, 

Now by his spirit bids you come. 
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Agents. 


Albany City,. ...-...ee+0.-+B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,.....eeeeee-A. Hitehcock. 
Amenia,......esseccereeessG. Bishop. 
Amenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn, ee ewee a te is ea a Pp. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
BIOV EOL 56.0: 0 400 004 9:0:09:0-009 Sdn 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. 1. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co,,..Calvin Harrington. 
( Jerome Van Voorhia, 
Fishkill, ........+.+e00+. ¢ Charles M Marvin, 
( Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, ....++esscccseeed. & W. Kay. 
Ifackensack,........e+se0.8+ W. Alger. 
Glenham,....-.ee++ee0....G. Brewster. 
LaGrange,.....00seess00eK. F. Dubois. 
Low Point,... .. esseessee Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co... ..James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast,......esseeesee-A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, ........+......doho Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,..... Dr. A. II. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs. .........Joha Masten. 
| fg RR Sy pent: James M,Ward. 
Washington Rollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmie. 
tc$> Persons wishing to subscrile at any time in the 
course of the volume will be furnished with the Nos. 
from the commencement. 
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THE MUSE. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
To a pair of Eyes. 


There’s mischief in those laughing eyes, 
Which oft at churchI see ; 

A look from them I dearly prize, 
Though mine they ne’er can be. 


I love to gaze on eyes like these, 
And think the owner blest ; 

For gems so fair ne’er fail to please, 
Though envy cannot rest, 


They tell me of a joyous heart, 
Of mind from cares set free, 
Of one who acts a guileless part 

In all simplicity, 


I’ve seen the radiant diamond rare, 
And gems of greater size, 
Bui none so brilliant can compare 
With those bewitching eyes, ROLLA, 
Poughkeepsie, Dec. 1840, 
Mary. 
‘I have a passion for the name of Mary.’—Byron. 
Poet's have sung of Music’s power, 
And boast its reign o’er every creature ; 
Soft soother of the lonely hour, 
Thecharm of life, of love, of nature : 
The savage eye it gently floats, 
The mild breast melts, of babe or fairy, 
But music’s power, thongh dear its notes, 
Ne’er charm me like the name of Mary, 


Soft birds sing sweetly inthe trees, 
‘The trees made music melancholy, 
And flowers a language have that please, 
A laughing language, sweet and holy ; 
The winds sigh sofily ‘mid the bowers, 
Where mock-bird’'s tones so sweetly vary ; 
But song of birds, of winds, or flowers, 
Ne’er charm me like the name of Mary, 


I yaze upon the bright blue sky, 
The bright blue sky, a heavenly blossom, 
But though its splendor charms the eye, 
And swells the gladness of the bosom, 
We know its beauties fickle are, 
Beneath the storm or clouds that vary,— 
But where’s the storm or cloud that dare 
Invade my bosom’s love of Mary ! 


The carth’s sounds various are, and sweet, 
The sky and air breathe music o’er us, 
Old ocean’s mighty minstrels greet 
The sky and air in mingled chorus ; 
I bend me to the deep control 
Of nature’s songs which never weary, 
But ah! they never reach the soul, 
As does the lovely name of Mary! 


The gentle name, the sofi, sweet name, 
A Saviour’s parent owned no other! 
He loved in youth and age to claim 
That gentle name, and callit—Mother! 
Mother of Him !—Oh where’s the soul, 
All worldy music would not weary, 
When taught the sweet, the soft control, 
Which reigns in the sweet name of Mary! c.s. 
SET 9S eee 
From the N. O. Picayune. 
Depot. 
If teapot is tea pot, and who says it’s not, 
Then d-e-p-o-t should be a de-pot, 
And if g-o-t got, should be got go, 
Then d-e-p-o-t may be a de-po, [nation, 
Tho’ we do steal some words from the merry French 
There’s no use in stealing their prounciation: 
And we can't say our language is very much better 
By gaining a word, with the loss of a letter, 
To be ‘right to a T,’ you must write p-o-t, 
Yet kick out the T in pronouncing, you see ; 
Thus de-po is de-pot, and yet it is not, 
And so we are puzzled to know what is what. 











The Spanish Maid. 
BY ALLSTON, 
Five weary months sweet Inez number’d, 
From that unfading, bitter day, 
When last she heard the trumpet bray 
That cali’d her Isidor away— 
That never to her heart has siumbered, 


She hears it now, and sees, far bending, 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His plumed troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling, feathery tide, 

Now bright, now with the dim shore blending, 


She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle, 
And Fancy hurries on to strife ; 
And hears the drum and screaming fife, 
Mix with the last sad ery of life ; 

Oh, should he, should he fall in batile ! 


Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again, 
And would not she, for such a strain, 

Resign him to her country’s glory ? 


But now the sun is westward sinking, 
And soon, amid the purple haze 
That shimmers from his slanting rays, 
A ‘thousand loves there meet her gaza, 
To change her high, heroic thinking, 


Then Hope with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before her flits and fills the air ; 
And decked with Victory’s glorious gear, 
In vision Isidor is there, 

Then how her heart mid sadness dances ! 


Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that, in that hour 
The Future, like the colored shower 
That seems to arch the ocean o'er, 

Was in the living Present falling. 


The foe is slain. His sable charger, 
All flecked with foam, comes bounding on ; 
The wild Morena rings anon, 
And on its brow the gallant Don 

And gallant steed, grow larger, larger. 


And now he nears the mountain hollow ; 
The flowery bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break; 
And Inez there! He’s not awake— 
Yet how he’ll love this dream to-morrow! 


But no!—he surely is not dreaming, 
Another minute makes it clear : 
A scream, arush, a burning tear 
From Inez’ cheeks dispel the fear 
That bliss like his is only seeming. 
PS ens eR) 
From the Tin Trumpet. 


Old Age. 


Yes, I am old—my strength declines, 
And wrinkles tell the touch of time, 
Yet might I fancy these the signs, 
Not of decay, but manhood’s prime ; 
For all within is young and glowing, 
Spite of old age’s outwaid showing. 


Yes, Iam old—the ball, the song, 

‘Lhe turf, the gun, no more allure ; 
I shun the gay and gilded throng ; 

Yet uh! how far more sweet ana pure 
Home’s tranquil joys, and mental pleasures, 
Than dissipation’s proudest pleasures ! 


Yes, [ am old—Ambition’s call — 
Fame, wealth, distinction’s keen pursuit, 
That once could charm and cheat me—all 
Are now detected, passive, mute. 
Thank God ! the passion’s and their riot, 
Are bartered for content and quiet. 


Yes, I am old—but as I press 

The vale of tears with willing feet, 
Still do I find life’s sorrows less, 

And allits hallowed joys more sweet: 
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Since time, with every rose he snatches, 
Takes fifty thorns with all their scratches, 


My wife—God bless her ! is as dear 
As when I plighted first my troth ; 
I feel in every child’s career 
The joys of renovated youth ; 
And as to nature—I behold her 
With new delights as I grow older, 


Yes, I am old,—and death has ta’en 
Full many a friend to memory dear ; 

Yet, when I die, ’twill soothe the pain 
OF quitting my survivors here, 

To think how all will be delighted, 

When in the skies again united ! 


Yes, [am old —experience now, 

That best of guides, hath made me sage, 
And thus instructed, I avow 

My fi:m conviction, that old age, 
Of all our varions terms of liviag, 
Deserves, the warmest, best thanksgiving. 


eS a. 


Beauty Sleeping. 
BY LIEUT, G. W, PATTEN, U. 8, ARMY. 


She slept! Along her arm of snow 
Her cheek of rose serenely laid, 
While wavy curls heaved to and fro, 
At every sigh her breathings made ; 
The every breeze which passed along, 
Went o’er her couch with gentle air, 
As loth to wake with pinion strong, 
The thing of joy that slumber’d there, 


She slept! The thin transparent lid 
Curved calmly o’er her eye of blue, 
But though the earthly orb was hid, 
The spirit light still struggled through, 
While o’er her lip unconscious wrought 
A quiv’ring pulse which went and came, 
As if some dream renewed the thought 
The waking hour had ceased to name, 


She slept! And as the wandering rays 

Of moonlight kissed her forehead pale,— 
Bright truants ! nothing loth to gaze 

On charms which night forgets to veil ! 
He marvell’d not, why shades of air,— 

Blest works which once in heaven had shone, 
Enraptured with a form so fair, 

Kor woman’s home had left their own, 

Oe] 


Emotions. 
There is asadness of the heart, 
A sigh, a sec. et stealing tear ; 
A gloom, where sorrow hears no part, 
That only comes when none are near, 


Amid the green-wood’s dim profound, 
Where sigh and moan the rocking trees, 

Or where the waves’ inconstant sound 
Joins the wild voices of the breeze : 


Or at still midnight’s solemn hour, 
When storm-winds rave along the sky, 
Oft comes this melancholy power, 
To move the tear, to heave the sigh, 
SO a aE 
Epigram. 
It rained a deluge—Joseph reached home late, 
The bell long tugged ; at last out popped a pate— 
*Who’s that there ringing now ?’ squalls sleepy Bet 
‘?Tis I, you jade,’ says he, ‘I’m wringing wet? 
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